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Abstract 


his paper explores the way in which the Modern Languages team 
T the Oxford University Language Centre (OULC) sought to 
embrace the challenges of switching to a remote mode of teaching in 
the third term of 2019-20 as an opportunity to develop new ways of 
designing and delivering language courses for a flexible and hybrid 
future. It seeks to make note of agile recommendations towards further 


challenges to come. 
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Back in January 2020, as I was preparing my presentation for the eLearning 
Symposium at the University of Southampton, I found myself contemplating 
the utterly disappointing use of eLearning to enhance the teaching and learning 
of languages in higher education, with an almost habitual sense of dread. 
I was reflecting on the all-too-familiar reduction of eLearning to its lowest 
possible common denominator — I use PPT — and on the difficulties I continued 
to encounter in my own career in convincing universities, let alone language 
teachers, that not all eLearning is bad or cheap, and that it can truly enhance 
teaching and learning. I had found an interesting survey in a recently published 
review of technology use in language teaching in higher education in the USA 
(Lomicka & Lord, 2019) the results of which were at once disappointing and 
unsurprising. They indicated that preferred practice (teachers and learners) 
remained strongly anchored to what one can best describe as face-to-face models 
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of delivery in which technology plays a very limited role. This resonated with 
my own experience in different institutions and with the resistance encountered 
in terms of shifting practices from an educational engineering perspective. 
This resistance, I must say, is often ‘legitimate’, as language teachers in higher 
education rarely have the status, the salary, the time, the encouragement, or 
the opportunities to develop the critical engagement that would be required 
to genuinely transform professional practice (or to truly professionalise that 
practice). 


Then came COVID-19 and the great flip! All of a sudden, the tools of eLearning 
had to be deployed across the sector. 


At Oxford University, in some ways, we were lucky. The OULC had been an 
early adopter of the new Virtual Learning Environment (VLE), Canvas, which 
was still in its early implementation phase; we had also been piloting our first 
fully online language courses in French, German, and Spanish, and the next 
phase of online courses were due to start in the run up to Easter. Use of the VLE 
to support face-to-face teaching was patchy though, and greatly varied among 
tutors and languages. With Canvas, we had a VLE which offered excellent 
affordances for languages, particularly with the seamless integration of video 
and voice tools — sadly, something that very few tutors had previously sought to 
use at all. 


The switch to ‘remote’ teaching came later for us; our second term (Hilary 
term) was reaching its natural end as we made the decision to shut our doors 
on March 17th. We cancelled the face-to-face intensive courses that were due 
to start the week after the end of term; teachers and students, by then, had 
become very nervous. We then had a period of planned review meetings and 
staff development for the ensuing two weeks, followed by a long break leading 
to our third term of teaching, which started in late April. So, we flipped and 
met online — first in the virtual classroom provided by the open source web 
conferencing “Big Blue Button’, where we also held daily lunchtime social 
meetings in an effort to ‘normalise’ and ‘humanise’ the use of the synchronous 
video conferencing. 
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Unlike many others, we were able to observe, listen to, and see the difficulties 
encountered in the sector by those who had to pivot overnight to online delivery. 
Unlike most others, we also subsequently had an entire term to experiment 
with the remote teaching model that we had designed, collect feedback from 
our learners, and run a second iteration of courses as intensive online summer 
courses, whilst also tweaking the model of delivery. Another dimension that 
supported our endeavours was, without a doubt, linked to the very structure of 
the institution — the devolved nature of the collegiate university offered a blanket 
protection against central top-down diktats, and left a lot of room to manoeuvre 
to develop bespoke solutions in response to our needs, our learners’ needs, and 
our tutors’ needs. As early adopters of the new VLE, we were also able to rely 
on our robust relationships with the learning technologists, who also played a 
considerable role in ensuring that Information Technology (IT) services were 
able to work around bespoke solutions for us. We were also fortunate in that the 
university was eager to invest in making sure that the quality of the teaching 
and learning experience remained high, and to limit any potential reputational 


damage. 


This investment took various forms. In the OULC, the senior management 
team decided to acknowledge that the continuation of teaching would be on 
a best-efforts basis. We lowered the fees for all our courses by 25%, and we 
gave our learners the option to opt out of our year-long courses, and, if they 
wished or needed to, we offered them the option to take their assessments earlier 
than scheduled. Some 67% of our learners in those year-long courses opted to 
continue, giving us a strong sense of trust. 


Another form of investment came in the establishment within the OULC of 
a peer-mentoring scheme. The workshops and meetings held during the two- 
week lead up to the Easter vacation were critical in developing the structure 
of the delivery model and in further analysing and understanding the needs of 
the team in terms of upskilling and support. This helped craft a strong case for 
additional spending to buy time throughout the third term. The early online 
teaching practitioners who had collaborated to the development of our online 
course pilots became mentors. This scheme enabled us to have daily mentoring 
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sessions with tutors who needed support and for general trouble shooting; 
this small group of mentors were also able to have weekly meetings in order 
to identify needs that could be met through a more generic and sustained 
intervention. Finally, a bespoke container (or course) on the VLE was set up to 
host all the required guidance, templates, video tutorials on how to use or set up 
certain tools, questions, discussions, and sharing of best practices. At the start 
of our remote teaching term, I had already spent over 100 hours setting up this 
platform, and, throughout the 11 weeks of the term, tutors spent an average of 
58 hours each making use of its resources. The investment in time that our tutors 
dedicated to this transformation — painful for some, an epiphany for others — was 
exceptional in all the senses of the word, enormous and not to be taken as an 
acceptable norm! 


What did we do exactly? We reconfigured what had thus far been an implied 
model of face-to-face delivery (in reality, covering wide ranging and disparate 
practices) to work for online teaching. Tutors were given a template to follow. 
I purposely directed the work away from what seemed a disastrous and 
ubiquitous model of a 100% switch to online synchronous replacement of face- 
to-face interactions, and, instead, designed a hybrid flexible template that would 
also have the potential to shape future practice in a more homogenous way. Most 
importantly, the hybrid mix of asynchronous and synchronous elements aimed 
to ensure maximal access and engagement from learners, irrespective of their 
access to good broadband. If our online course pilots had taught us one thing, it 
was indeed not to rely too much on the quality of sound in live sessions. In this 
model, represented in Figure | below, synchronous online sessions are short and 
designed exclusively for the purpose of learner spoken interactions that have 
been scaffolded by the asynchronous learning pathway; there, the tutor becomes 
a guide and a facilitator, but leaves the centre stage to the learners as much as 
possible. 


The learning pathways follow a rigid template in terms of navigational layout 


and structure, including seemingly annoying details such as how long learners 
should expect to spend on a given section. 
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Figure 1. Model for designing and delivering language courses 


Learning Pathways 
3-4 hours per week 
guided learning 
Tutor video instructions 
Drills and quizzes for targeted 
practice 
Communicative interactive 
Activites 
Leading to 


Personalised learning Live session 
1-2 hours per week 1 hour per week 
Additional independent Oral practice around 
learning and practice — Structured activities and tutor 
with some tutor feedback Guidance and Feedback 
and target resources to 
support individual study. 


The way we worked had to change radically. From time spent with learners in 
a classroom, we shifted to time spent on the creation of learning pathways, the 
monitoring of discussions, and the production of feedback. This was resourced 
through a reduction in teaching load, and in the closing or postponed scheduling 
(as online intensives at the end of term) of some courses. Tutors had to spend 
less time on live delivery to be able to undertake the rest of the design work 


mentioned above. 


This required intensive monitoring, feedback, support, and multiple check points 
to ensure that learners were satisfied and that tutors were coping. A small number 
of students felt that going from three hours of face-to-face teaching down to 
30 minutes in class was not sufficient, and asked for the full three hours to be 
reinstated; some felt that they had had to work harder, and appreciated being able 
to distribute the time flexibly. The vast majority of the feedback, though, was 
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positive, and a high number of learners commented on the superiority, in their 
view, of this delivery model. As one learner put it, “providing detailed/specific 
material to go through before the session helps to focus learning”. 


Looking back, what we accomplished — in disparate ways and in different styles, 
even within the structure of a template — is literally awesome. Many language 
teachers have had to learn a new way to do their job; faced with new daunting 
technology they would never have chosen to use, many have experienced 
moments of despair, ranging from frustration to alienation. We must pause for a 
moment and reflect on the tensions between what we gained and what we lost, 
what we committed in terms of good will, time, and effort, and what a realistic 
professional expectation going forward could be. Where do we go from now to 
make sure this never happens again? How do we learn the lesson of what lesson 
we need to learn? 


Arguably, for the shifts in beliefs, attitudes, and identity, as well as the necessary 
new ways of working that we needed to develop, the role of our institutions 
locally and across the sector in easing or worsening such tensions is more critical 
than ever. We need fair instruments to account for the changes brought to our 
ways of working, and we need to make sure that, rather than responding to 
a single crisis (COVID-19), we are building resilience towards a sustainable 
future which we are able to embrace as it emerges. Developing this agility is not 
really about technology — it is about inventing new ways of collaborating, new 
ways of learning together, and constantly rethinking, recreating, and prototyping 
what we do. 


We have an opportunity to re-evaluate what good teaching and learning is, and 
how to best respond to the needs of diverse learners in different institutions. 
We need to carefully rethink what this means in terms of skills, knowledge, 
and expertise from teachers and learners, and we need to ensure that, whilst 
we support the development of new competencies, we are equally sensitive to 
the problematic uprooting this may engender in relation to professional identity, 
core values, and beliefs. We need new tools to account for time needed in this 
adjustment. One essential thing that eLearning can provide us with is an ecology 
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of learning which opens towards more agile and sustainable ways of working — 
together and in communities of practice. 
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